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The    Typical   American

TAKING a smaller geographical unit than the "West, viz. the United
States of America, Dr. James Truslow Adams attempts to answer
the question: What is a typical American? (New York Times Maga-
line, May 19, 1935). He starts with the population of America and
eliminates as not "typically American" the Negro and the coloured
people as well as foreign immigrants, including the British, and
the first generation of American-born children of foreign parents,
who together form some 40 per cent of the total population,
"Evidently, the validity of a conception of a national character,
difficult enough to define for any nation, is rendered yet more
dubious when it is based on the traits of only 60 per cent of the
people and is held not to apply to the remainder/' He, therefore,
abandons the statistical method and tries out other methods. One
such is the conception of "an ideal, probably largely derived from
fiction and illustrations (nowadays from the cinema), of what such
a type ought to be." Failing it, he resorts to another method: "To
establish a typical national character, we naturally search for only
those points in which the character of one nation may differ from
that of another. In doing so, we discard all that vast substratum of
human nature in which we all share."

This method also fails, because, among other reasons, "nationals
of any country have a strong tendency to consider as 'typical* those
traits which they most admire in themselves; whereas there is an
equally strong tendency among foreigners to stress those traits of
the same people as typical which they, as foreigners, most dislike
or from which they suffer.*'

"For example," he continues, "the English rather pride them-